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The Pournal of Belles Aettres. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Writings of Robert C. Sands, in prose and| 
verse, with a memoir of the author. 2 vols. 
$vo. New York, 1834. Harper § Brothers. 


Two large and handsomely printed octavo 
volumes, each of about 400 pages, containing 
the writings of an American whose name scarce- 
ly reached the public before ‘his death, exct ed 
in us some surprise. ‘The anonymous so Jong 

reserved, is, prima facia, evidence of modesty 
if not merit, and we read wth avidity the me- 
moijr, written by the friend of the deceased, Mr. 
Verplanck of New York. 

We are much mistaken if the present volumes 
do not amply compensate the publisher not- 
withstanding the influx of foreign trash, in the 
shape of autobiography, Pin money novels, and 
fashionable ineptitude. The subject of the me- 
moir was a scholar, and, had he not devoted his 
time to the production of newspaper para- 
graphs,* might have been, had he lived, an au- 
thor whose fame would have added another 
refutation to the exploded slander, that we are 
a nation of mental pigmies. 

Robert C. Sands was a native of New York, 
and the son of a hero of the revolution, who 
“ outliving all his colleagues and fellow labour- 
ers in that cause, is, after the lapse of fifty-nine 
years, the sole survivor of the New York Com- 
mittee of Public Safety.” Young Sands receiv- 
ed a thorough classical education, studied for 
and was admitted to the bar, where his first 
effort as an advocate ‘ without being a failure, 
fell far short of his own proposed standard and 
expectations.” He was disheartened, and hav- 
ing early tried his pen by contributing to peri- 
odicals, and writing poetry, the bent of his mind 
seems to have inclined him to a life of literary 
occupation. Pursuing his studies among classic 
authors, and acquiring several living languages. 
he wrote many articles for the Literary Review, 
a monthly periodical then published in New 
York, and soon became the editor of the Atlan- 
tic Maguzine: this he abandoned at the expira- 
tion of six months, but on its changing its name, 
and somewhat its character, and becoming the 





* The grave of learning and genius, where the mind 

of the editor is frittered away on the anvil of daily 

ded matter, till he toe often has no juagment on, 
ihe has no time for , literary pursuits, 
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New York Review, he was re-engaged; having 
now become an author by profession, he looked 
to his pen for a support. A liberal salary being 
offered him as an assistant editor of the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, he accepted it, 
and continued at the post until his death. 

His love of literature did not however by any 
means confine him to the columns of that Journal; 
his mind overflowed into others, and his playful 
fancy gave animation to some of even different 
political opinions from those which he supported. 
He was also employed by the booksellers in 
various ways; he wrote a biographical account 
of Cortes to be translated into Spanish for the 
Mexican market, and this valuable document is 
now for the first time printed in its English 
dress. He wrote the introduction to the ** Tales 
of the Glauber Spa,’”’ by Messrs Bryant, Pauld- 
ing, Leggett, and Miss Sedgwick, and the pre- 
sent volumes bear evidence of his industry, 
though they contain a selection only of his writ- 
ings, those on political subjects and passing 
events, with his numerous reviews, and other 
publications of a temporary character, being ex- 
cluded. The manner of his death is generally 
known; he had just written a monody on “ The 
Dead of 1832,” when he was struck ‘by palsy, 
and soon after expired. His friends have, we 
understand, subscribed liberally to the publica- 
tion of these volumes, and they will, we trust, 
find their way into every American library. 


—— Fa 


Journal and Letters, from France and Great 
Britain. By Emma Willard. Second notice. 


Having introduced Mrs. Willard in our last 
Journal, and given a few extracts from her book, 
relative to Paris, we must how insert such as 
will best convey to the general reader, an idea 
of the lady’s manner and the contents of her 
volume ; renewing our regret that similar pro- 
ductions are not more numerous amongst us. 
The inost considerable and current writers of 
the day are females, ‘There is Mrs. Norton, 
the sprightly, beautiful and poetica’; L. E. L. 
the enthusiastic, Sapphoish and sentimental— 
Mary Mitford, the Teniers of fair fingered scrib- 
blers, and whose “ Dramatic Scenes,’”’ never 
published in America, we have on file to delight 
everybody with—Mrs. Hemans, the graceful, 
harmonious and touching—Miss M. A. Brown, 
of whom our countrymen know little, but still of 
some celebrity at home—Mary Howitt, and 





Mis. Opie, the latter we suspect spending time 
unprofitably in distributing tracts to the Mon- 
sieurs in Paris—Lady Charlotte Bury—and 
Lady Blessington, with her interminable notes 
made with great skill, but rather improbable— 
Mrs. Anthony T’odd Thompson, who writes 
biography like a man—Miss Crumpe, a sad 
name for a poetess, but an active contributor of 
verses to the Magazines—and Miss Edgeworth, 
who ought to be at the top of the list,—and Mrs. 
Charles Gore, whose novel of Pin Maney, by a 
singular perversion of taste, bas been disseminat- 
ed among us, and is now no doubt delighting all 
that class whose greasy and pomatumed fingere 
leave such an indescribable flavour onthe out and 
insides of many such and similar books; we must 
have literature it seems for infants, as well ag 
grown up people, and there can be no earthly 
reason, why cooks and chambermaids should 
not have their romances to form their manners 
upon; it is quite as reasonable as that there should 
be any class who can relish such reprehensible 
and filthy stuff as the Staff Officer, or Chartley 
the Fatalist, with nonsense twice as ridicu. . 
lous and improbable, and without a shadow’ of 
common sense; or Sydenham, made at two weeks 
notice after the death of Mr. Canning, and now 
when the allusions are all forgotten iad nobody 
thinks of connecting that premier’s name with 
it, brought outlin America. ' 
But we were talking of ladies, and forgot 
Mrs. Jameson, who if she were less didactic 
would be more popular ;—hber last work, the 
Beauties of the Court of Charles the First, has 
not been printed by our booksellers ;—when it 
is, it will be the most popular of her republish- 
ed works. 


Then we have at home, Mrs. Sherwood, whose 
volumes are reprinted in England—Miss Sedg- 
wick, with powers to delight and instruet— 
Miss Leslie, the Mary Mitford of America— 
Miss Gould, and others whose names do not 
just now visit our memory, but in addition to 
whem there might be a host of occasional 
American book makers who could tell us of in- 
dividual observations, and describe society as 
they saw it abroad. Mrs. Willard has set them 
a good example; to encourage others we shalj 
exercise none of the privileges of the critic, but 
let her tell her own story. Under the auspices 
of Mrs. Rives, our author was presented at 
court, (in 1831). The annexed is all we can 
find room for on that important subjeet ;— 
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“ Soon there was a movement in the upper end of the 
room, and the Queen! the Queen ! passed from lip to 
lip. She came forth elegantly but not gorgeously attir- 
ed! in blue, with a berri of white, with four white 
plumes. Instead of taking her stand, as I expected, at 
the head of the room, and there receiving severally 
the ladies presented, she suffered us to keep our places, 
and came to us. When she had arrived at our party, 
Mrs, Rives named to her the Jadies one by one. She 
addressed some conversation to each. Her manner 
was perfectly courteous and lady-like. If she erred, | 
thought it was in rather seeming too much to court, 
than to command, respect: but all on this occasion 
were pleased, and said after she passed, how affable ! 
how gracious is the queen! 

When I was presented, she asked me how long since 
I left my country, and remarked that I might if I 
chose, address her in English. | said | wascharmed to 
find that I might speak in my native tongue, and be 
understood by her majesty. She said she did not speak 
it well, though she understood it. ‘The king spoke it 
well; he was much attached to the Americans. I 
made her a complimentary reply ;—she smiled, courte- 
sied, and passed tothe next. We had not space for 
any great flourish in our courtesies, but made thei as 
respectfuily as we might. 

The queen was followed by her two eldest daughb- 
ters, and a lady of honour. She has a Roman nose, 
and an agreeable physiognomy ; her eyes not so dull 
as her pictures sometimes represent them. But she is 
too thin and has an appearance, especially in France, 
where women are so late to grow old, of being con- 
siderably more advanced than she really is, 

The eldest of the princesses, Louise, is like her 
mother. Her figure is delicate, of a middling stature, 
aud well proportioned; her nose Roman: her com- 
plexion light; her couatenance spirited and agreeable. 
The Princess Marie has dark hair and eyes, and isa 
Jittle like her father; but perhaps more like her eldest 
brother. Her figure is also delicate and well formed. 


At last Mrs. Rives took courage, and led the way to 
find a part of the room where the queen had not yet 
been, and happily succeeded. 

Soon after appeared Lady Granville, the English 
ambassadress, lately arrived, leading forward a party 
of English ladies, caught, it seems, in the same dilem- 
ma with our dilatory Americaines. She attempted 
the same manceuvre which Mrs. Rives had just success- 
fully practised, but failed. The ladies some of then 
appeared disappointed and provoked; and as I 
thought, their eyes glanced reproachfully ather. Lady 
Granville looked at them, looked again at the crowd 
around the queen, clasped her hands, and threw up 
her eyes with a pretty action of despair, and left them 
in the middle of the room to make their way as they 
liked, and joined a party on the side of the room op- 
posite to our place, 

Soon after the queen had gone the rounds, she re- 
tired from the room, and the ladies soon followed her 
example. Among the first to go were Madame Z— 
and myself. We promenaded the Icng halls of the 
Palais Royaie with somewhat of a lighter step, repub- 
licans as we were, than that with which we had enter- 
ed. Her servant met us at the foot of the stairs, with 
our lippets, and we soon had our carriage at the en- 
trance. At ten o’clock I was at home, having been 
absent two hoursy The king cid not appear this eve- 
ning, it was said on account of a slight indisposition.” 


Arrived in England we of course find much 
that is common to every book of travels, but 
which seen with American eyes we can always 
read again. Here we have Westminister Abbey 
tolerably described, and sundry other matters, 
which we must pass over for the purpose of in- 
troducing Miss Edgeworth, to whom she had 
letters and of whom she dves not tell enough. 


“As soon asshe received these letters, Miss E—wrote 


The princesses in their turn, each addressed some|™° | hor own name, and nop ber sister, en 
conversation to the ladies introduced. It was of course | '"¢ t© spend the next evening with them, or to come the 


rather common place, but it was done in the spirit of | OrniNg after to breakfast. 


courtesy and politeness. 


I preferred the invitation 
for the ppening, and went at half past eight, which 


After the young princesses had passed on, a second proved too early, as the fainily had not yet left the 
lady of honour who attended Mademoiselle D’Orleans, dinner table; but we amused ourselves with looking 
the king’s sister, enquired our names, and menti med at books, and engravings, a few very choice ones being 


them to her. 


She is apparently of about the same ago bye : 
as the Queen, but not of an aspect equally agreeable. | "°US*S I had visited, was on the second floor. 


on the center table. ‘The drawing room as in all 


There 


She accosted me very graciously, and in the course of| “28 littic difference in their style of furniture and that 
ostiant mempuintinn samaiiinad ‘among other things, of genteel familiesin America. Every thing appeared 


that the king had spent some time in America. 


Next came the Duc D’Orleans, the king’s eldest son, 
preceded by a gentleman who enquired my name, and 
as in the other instances mentioned it to the branch of 
The Due D’ Or- 
leans is a handsome young man, of a middling stature, 
or perhaps rather beneath, erect and graceful—his eyes 
and hair dark, Either his health was not good, or his 
His Janguage was more compli. 
mentary than that of any other of the family, but his 
manner had more of indifference. He said in the course 
of the dialogue, that he was extremely sorry I was go- 
ing to leave Paris so soon, in a manner which would 
Yet 
notwithstanding, I liked the general cast of his physi- 


royalty who was next to address me, 


mind was ill at ease, 


have done equally well, for I am extremely glad. 


ognomy, better than that of any other of the family 
except the Queen’s, 
to be taken round like a dancing bear at a show. 


After he had passed, I was again addressed with 


* Votre nom, Madame, s’il, vous plait,” [Your name 


Madame, if you please,}) and Madame Veelar was 
named to the Duke of Nemours, the elect king of Hol- 
It is howevor said that Louis Philippe will not 


land. 


consent to let him go. 


I could excuse him for not liking 


tasteful and convenient, but nothing gawdy. At 
length Miss Edgeworth and her sister entered the 
room, Miss Edgeworth is small but symmetrically 
formed with not one single blue-stocking oddity about 
her. Her dress was lady-like—a delicate coloured 
satin, with a turban,—reminding me of that in the 
pictures of Madame de Stael. In her manners, there 
is nothing that marks the slightest conscicusness of 
her superior powers. Attentive to please, she seems li- 
beral of her conversation, and observant of little atten- 
tions toherguests, She appears more proud of her sister 
than herself’; and remarked that she had educated her, 
and that while she had been writing these books which 
I had read, she was climbing her chair, or pulliag her 
papers. In fact,she has cause to be proud of her sister. 
I have not seen a woman in England that seeins so to 
»|dwellin my mind, as possessing such loveliness of per- 
son and manners united. At first, I was so absorbed 
with Miss Edgeworth, that I almost overlooked Mrs, 
W—; and when I thought I should have lost in this 
»|}way her good graces, it seemed from her subsequent 
cordial attentions, as if the way to gain her, was to ad- 
mire her sister, ‘There was a degree of intensity in my 
feelings towards Miss Edgeworth, of which I myseit 
was hardly aware, until I saw her, I had long com. 


The queen had gone through the whole length cf|muned with her throughjher writings, and often wished 
the salon, and as that through which we passed on en-|to see and converse with her; and now she was betore 
tering, had also been filled with ladies to be presented, |me, perhaps for the last time, as she was soon to leave 


she took the rounds as if the two rooms had been! London. 


Among the company, were two Misses 


When she had passed out of the room, we sat| Lawrence, of dignified manners—Mrs. S—, who after- 


down; but when she had received all the ladies in the | wards called on me, and took me in her carriage to see 
adjoining apartment, and entered to pass up on the/the Universigy—Sir James Mackintosh and his daugi- 
opposite side, we rose again; as itis a rule never to|/ter—Mrs. MeLane and her daughter. 


sit in the presence of the king and queen. It is alsoa 
rule to present the face, but this rule was not at this 


time strictly observed. 


In this state of affairs, our other American ladies|ten, or half past, tea and cakes, and | think wine. 


The entertainment consisted of a small cup of coffee, 
handed as sodn as the ladies came trom dinner to the 
drawing-room, after the French fashion—and at about 
Tlie 


came up, having been, it seemed, belated. Mrs. Rives,|day but one aftor this, Miss E— and Mrs. W— called 
who loves not this kind of display, was:in trouble, and|ou me, and insisted, as they had kindly dune before, to 


the ladies who found that the queen had gone by, and/know what they could do to serve me. 


I then told 





they not presented, stood, looking somewhat blank.|them I was desirous to see the principal schools for 


young ladies, Miss E—said she would make enquiries, 
as she was not herself acquainted with any, nor was 
she able, fron: report, to give me the name orcha - 
racter of a single one in London, though she heard 
of exceilent schools in Liverpool.” 


The following need not surprise those who 
are acquainted with great cities : 


London is not, like Paris, kept in order by a military 
guard. I never was afraid to walk the streets of Paris 
alone, during the day; but here it is not considered al- 
together safe, nor have | dared to doit. There occa- 
sionally appears. an impudence among those of the 
lower class, quite beyund any thing I have heard of at 
home. I am told there are cases, where perscns enter- 
ing shops have been followed with parcels of goods, 
which they never thought of buying, and which they 
are obliged either to take and pay for, or go before a 
magistrate, where false swearing finishes. the work 
that impudent lying begun. Something so nearly akin 
to this, happened to me one day in a respectable shop, 
that I was more ready to believe the whole story. 

Mrs. W. seems to have been domesticated 
in London at a good boarding house, where 
every one was desirous of promoting her comfort 
and convenience, and from whence she- made 
various trips to see the lions of both the city and 
country. Of the manners of living at this house 
she gives details, in order to exhibit the style of 
the middle classes as she saw it. 

We have elsewhere the English king and queen 
thus noticed: 
Their style of travelling, on this occasion, was far 
less dashiug and showy, than was that of the Duke and 
Duchess of St. Albans, and many other of the nobility 
—it being a plain travelling chariot, with four fine bays. 
Their dress was the same as that of any othier gentle- 
man and lady, going out fora morning drive. I think 
there is many a fashionable lady who flannts in Broad. 
way, whose husband or father could ill afford two hun- 
dred do‘lars a year for her wardrobe, that would have 
been unwilling to weaz so piain a white silk hat, as the 
one worn on this occasion, by the Queen of England. 
She seemed to me in passing, to be rather a slender 
woman, much younger than the king, whose counte- 
nance ic however, very florid. They are, neither of 
them, by any means persons whose appearance would 
distinguish them, amidst a crowd where their station 
was unknown, 


Here our limited space warns us to break off, 
and we do so with a cordial invitation to one or 
two of our acquaintances now abroad to imitate 
Mrs. Willard, and give to the world the fruits of 
their experience. 

—— 

Messrs. James Kay, jr. & Brother, have just publish- 
ed two little works that should be in the possession of 
every family. One of them is entitled the “ American 
Gentleman’s Medical Pocket Book,” and contains a 
statement of the modes of curing every disease to which 
man is liable—also directions in case of accidents, on 
the Road or at Sea; with a full account of epidemic 
cholera, of dyspepsia, and of sick head-ache, their 





causes, cure, and prevention. It concludes with a 
popular description of the human teeth, their forma- 
tion, diseases and treatment, 

The other volume is intended for the gentler portion 
of society, and is entitled the “ Ladies’ Medical Pocket 
Book.” It contains rules for preserving the health of 
unmarried females ; directions to femaleg in a delicate 
state of health ; instructions for the rearing of children 
from the hour of their birth, and an account of the 
diseases of infeney. Both works are neatly printed 
and handsomely bound. 


To exhibit the popularity of the Downing Letters, 
says a Boston paper, we will mention here, that the 
Leiters of the original Major Downing, (written by 
Zeba Smithy Esq., and first printed in the Portland 
Courier) which Lilly, Wait, & Co., published a short 
time since, under the supervision of the author, have 
passed through three editidns, and nearly seven thou- 
sand copies have been sold. It may becume a grave 
question whether these letters are or are not calculated 
to. debase our language by making popular what in 
fact are provincialisms, if not mere slang ; we speak of 








the language only —the satirical humour and political 
sagacity is another matter, ai 
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THE BLACK WATCH. 


Mr. Picken.—The novel of which we com- 
mence the publication to day will, we think, win 
the universal suffrage of the readers of histori- 
cal fiction. It is cause of regret that the author 
has closed his mortal career, as from the evident 
improvement of each of his successive publica- 
tions, he would in all probability have reached 
the highest pinnacle of literary renown. The 
following interesting particulars of his life are 
transcribed from the January number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, just received. 


Diep, Nov. 23, in London, aged 45, Mr. Anprew 
PickEN. 

Mr. Picken was born at Paisley, the son of an emi- 
nent manufacturer, and was educated for mercantile 
purstits. At an early age he visited the West Indies; 
but finding that the business in which he was engaged 
afforded no very bright prospects, he returned to Eu- 
rope, and obtained a confidential situation in the bank 
of Ireland. To the great regret of his Irish friends, 
he subsequently removed: into Glasgow, and entered 
into business. Here he first came befure the world as 
an author, by publishing “ Tales and Sketches of the 
West of Scotland,” a work which: had great local suc- 
cess. In this volume appeared, for the first time, the 
pathetic story of “Mory Ogilvie,” which showed no 
common power of combining the ordinary incidents of 
life, into pictures of intense and harrowing interest. 
Among the Sketches, was one “On the Changes in 
the West of Scotland during the last Half Century,” 
which contained much playful satire, and not a very 
few hard hits, that. severely wounded the vanity of 
Glasgow bodies. This, combined with some other 
circumstances, induced the author to quit Glasgow; 
he removed to Liverpool, where he established himself 
as a bookseller. 

The unfitness of literary men for business, is prover- 
bial; dwelling in the ideal world, they shrink from en- 
countering the stern realities of life, 


Ang pen a stanza when they shuuld engross. 


Poor Picken was, besides, as simple as a child; the 
most unsuspicious, the most charitable in judgment, 
of all mortals, full of enthusiasm, ardent in hope, 
ready to lend a credulous ear to every one who made 
him a proffer of friendship. The mania of speculation, 
which in 1821 seized even on those who were deemed 
paragons of worldly wisdom, found him too ready a vic- 
tim; he joined in some of the wild projects of the time, 
and lost his all. But hiscreditors, with one voice, bore 
honourable testimony to h's integrity, and expressed 
their sorrow for his misfortunes. He came to London 
with the manuscript of a novel, the composition of 
which had been the amusement of his leisure hours, 
and subsequently his consolation in difficulty and dis- 
tress. “ The Sectarian,” as this production was called, 
was published by Colburn, and excited considerable in- 
terest at the time of its appearance; it showed great 
skill in what may be termed the morbid anatomy of 
the mind; and one picture, of madness caused by reli- 
gious melancholy, which was drawn from nature, gave 
considerab!e offence to persons who are apt to con- 
found an attack upon fanaticism with hostility to reli- 
gion. This error prevented ‘The Sectarian” from 
obtaining the success which its merits deserved. 

Mr. Picken now became a frequent contributor to 
magazines and reviews. The publication of “ ‘The 
Dominie’s Legacy,” in 1830, finally established his 
fame as a historian of Scottish humble life; apd had 
great success. 

When Colburn’s “Juvenile Library” was projected, 
Mr. Picken undertook to supply “ The Lives of Emi- 
nent Missionaries,” but before his work was completed, 
the Library was at an end. The volume was subse- 
quently published by Mr. Kidd, and two large impres- 
sions sold. 

Mr. Picken’s next publication was, “The Club 
Book,” to which several of the most popular living 
writers contributed. The tales written by the editor, 
were in his happiest style; that entitled “ The Three 
Kearneys,” was founded on circumstances which he 
had witnessed during his residence in Ireland, and it 
showed that Mr. Picken had thoroughly investigated 
the mixed character of the Irish peasantry. “The 
Deer Stalkers,” was also a tale of groat interest; it 
was recently dramatised at the Queen’s Theatre, and 
was much admired. Soon after appeared the work on 
the Canadas, professedly a compilation; in preparing 





this volume, Mr. Picken received very valuable assist. 
ance from his friend Mr. Galt. This was followed by 
“ Waltham,” a tale pu5lished in Leitch Richie's “ Li- 
brary of Romance.” 

In the course of the present year, was published his 
“Traditionary Stories of Old Families,” in two vol- 
umes; designed as the first part of a series, which 
would embrace the legendary history of Scotland, 
England, and Ireland. It was only in our Magazine 
for October, (p. 290,) that he made a request for as- 
sistance in obtaining materials. Before he could avail 
himself of the communications which had been made 
to him, he was attacked by the disease which termi- 
nated his life. On the 10th of November; while con- 
versing with his son, he was suddenly struck down by 
apoplexy, and was conveyed home insensible. After 
a short time, strong hopes were entertained of his re- 
covery, but on the 23d, his spirit passed away almost 
without a struggle. 

A little before his last illness, Mr, Picken had com- 
pleted a novel, entitled “The Black Watch.” ‘This 
was the original name of tne gallant 42d regiment; 
the date of the story is about the time of the Battle of 
Fontenoy, a period new to novel readers. This ma- 
nuscript is the only legacy, besides the memory of his 
virtues, that he has bequeathed to his widow and six 
children. 

Mr. Picken resembled the Dominie of his own tale, 
simple, affectionate, retiring; dwelling apart from the 
world, and blending in all his views of it, the gentle 
and tender feelings reflected from his own mind. 


——— 


Magiana ; or, the Mysteries of Natural and 
Artificial Magic. 


No. 11—Account of the feats of an American Sailor who 
swallowed clasp knives. 


If the power of the human frame to carry off, 
through its solid fabric, extraneous substances which 
have been accidentally introduced into it, excites our 
astonisliment, how much more must we admire the 
extraordinary ¢elf-preserving powers of the stomach, 
and the other viscera, in enabling an individual to live 
for many years, who had been in the habit of swallow. 
ing great numbers of clasp knives and other metallic 
substances, 

The case which we are about to describe is so ex- 
traordinary, that it could scarcely obtain credit, were 
it not supported by ocular and undoubted testimony. 
We have.no hesitation in believing the feats of a 
Spaniard who swaliowed perforated silver balls, filled 
with particular substances, in orcer that the physiolo- 
gist who employed him might study the acti»n and 
powers of the gastric juice; but it almost surpasses 
belief, that a man could be found who would voluntari- 
ly introduce into his stomach bodies of such a size, of 
such a shape, and of such indigestible materials, as to 
endanger his life both at their entrance and their exit, 
as well as during their residence in that bourne from 
which such travellers seldom return. 

An American sailor, of the name of John Cummings, 
about twenty-three years of age, happened to touch at 
a port on the French coast, about two miles from 
Havre de Grace, in the month of June 1799. Observ- 
ing, ina distant field, a tent with a crowd of peaple 
aronnd it, the curiority of himself and of his comrades 
prompted them to “ steer their course” in that direction. 
Upon their arrival, they learned that a play was act- 
ing in the tent; and having collected a livre each, and 
obtained admission, they were surprised at the sight 
of the play-actors, who were entertaining an udmiring 
audience with the feat of swallowing clasp knives. 
When the sailors returned to their ship, one of the 
party gave an account of the wonders which they had 
seen ; and, Cummings, who had becn drinking freely, 
boasted that he could swallow knives as well! as the 
Frenchman. His comrades took him at his word, and 
challenged him to perform the feat. Though, as he 
himself candidly acknowledged, in his own account of 
the matter, he was not particularly anxious to take the 
job in hand, yet he did not like to go against his word; 
and “* having a good supply of grog inwardly,” he took 
out his own pocket-knife, and upon trying to swallow 
it, “it slipped down his throat with great ease, and by 
the assistance of some drink, and the weight of the 
knife,” it descended into his stomach. Successful as 
this performance was, his companions were not satis- 
fied with seeing it only once ; and having asked him “if 
he could swallow more,” he exultingly replied, “ all 
the knives on shipboard.” A fresh supply having 





been procured, he swallowed three of them in the same 


manner es he had done the first; and, to use his own 
mode of expression, “ by this bold attempt of a drunk- 
en man, the company was well entertained for that 
night.” On the following day one of the knives, and 
on the day after other two, descended to their owners; 
but the fourth was never more heard of, having either 
cast anchor in some corner of the stomach, or, what is 
more likely, having been dissolved by the action of the 
gastric juice, for he never experienced the slightest in- 
convenience from it. ‘ 

Our knife-swallower, though highly favoured by his 
good fortune, as well as by the extraordinary powers 
of his inner man, abandoned the practice of his art 
for the space of six years; but on the 13th of March, 
1805, his vanity again tempted him to repeat the 
hazardous experiment, While drinking with a party 
of sailors at Boston, in America, he began to boast of 
his former exploit ; and in consequence of the discredit 
which was cast upon his story, he was highly affronted, 
and declared that he was the same man still, and was 
ready to prove to them tlie truth of his assertions, A 
small Knife having been instantly produced he swal- 
lowed itina moment. Five other knives followed it 
in the same evening; and the fame of his doings 
having rapidly spread through Boston, he was beset 
next morning by crowds of visiters, and was induced 
in the course of that day to swallow eight more, mak- 
ing fourteen in all. 

On this oceasion he did not escape so easily as he 
did before from the consequences of his folly. He 
was attacked next day with such constant vomiting, 
and a pain in his stomach, that it became necessary to 
carry himto Charlestown hospital; where, as he ex- 
presses it, between that period and the 28th of April, 
“he was safely delivered of his cargo,” and all the 
knives which were thus unshipped are preserved in the 
infirmary of that city. 


On the 29th of April, Cummings sailed for France 
in a brig, and having parted from it, he went on board 
another vessel, the Betty of Philadelphia, to return to 
America. This vessel, however, which was probably 
engaged in some contraband trade, was captured by 
his majesty’s ship the Isis, of fifty guns, and carried 
into St John’s, Newfoundland, where she was condemn- 
ed, and Cummings pressed and sent to England on 
board the Isic, At Spitiead, where the ship touched, 
and where, as Cummnings observes, “ it took in plenty 
of spirituous liquors,” he was again induced, under 
the intluence of drink, to relate to his new comrades 
the marve's of his digestive powers. None of his ship- 
mates would believe his statement; and the argument 
whicli ensued was cut short by one of them offering 
him a knife for trial. “ Disdaining,” as he says, “to 
be worse than his word, he proceeded immediately to 
perform his part of the business;” and on the same 
evening (that of the fourth of December) he swallowed 
five knives. On the following morning, the ship’s 
company having expressed a great anxiety to witness 
a repetition of the performance, he readily yielded to 
their request, and “by the encouragement of the 
people, and the assistance of good grog,” he swallow- 
ed that dey nine clasp knives, seme of which were 
very large. He was aflerwards informed by the spec- 
tatore that he had swallowed four more; but he de- 
clares that he knew nothing about this additional ship- 
ment, as he was probably too much intoxicated to 
have any recollection of what then passed, 

This was the last feat which Cummings performed. 
He had now swallowed in all thirty-five knives, 
at different times, and it was this last effort that putan 
end to his life, in March 1809, nearly four years after. 
wards, 

Dr. Lara, the surgeon of the Isis, to whom he was 
obliged to apply for inedical aid, would not at first 
believe that Cummings’ illness was owing to his having 
swallowed knives; bu! having satisfied hiniself of its 
truth by astrict examination of the principal eye- 
witnesses, he paid great attention to the case, without, 
however, having obtained much relief for his patient. 
But in about three months, having taken a quantity of 
oil, Cummings “felt ten knives dropping down the 
channel ;” and though none of them ever got to sea, 
yet he enjoyed the benefit of a perfect cali ull the 4th 
of June, 1806, when he vomited one side of the handle 
of a knife, which had “ Wm. Cunningham” cut in the 
horn, and which was recognised by tts owner, who had 
given it tobe swallowed. In the course of the next six 


months, blades and handles and other fragments of 
knives were discharged in different directions; and in 
consequence of his having quitted his ship as incurable, 
he became a patient of Dr. Rebington’s in Guy's Hos- 
pital. His etory, however, seemed so incredible, that 
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he was discharged in a few days ; but was readm‘ted | journal, which he kept while living among his Slaves 


in the month of August 1807, owing to his health 
having become much worse. On the 28th of October 
he left the hospital in an improved state; and he did 
not again present himself till September 1808, after an 
interval of nearly a year. At this time he came under 
the management of Dr, Curry; “ under whose caro,” 
as Dr. Marcet observes, “ he remained, | pray and 
miserably sinking ander his sufferings, till March 1809, 
when he died in a state of extreme emaciation.” 

The stomach of Cummings, in its external aspect, 
exibited evident proofs of an altered structure. It was 
opened in the presence of Sir Astley Cooper, when a 
great number of fragments of knife blades, knife- 
sptings, aud handles, were found in it, and were 
carefully collected for the anatomical museum of 
Guy's Honpital ; in which they are now deposited. 
There were no fewer than between thirty and forty 
of these fragments; thirteen or fourteen of them were 
clearly the remains of blades, some of which were 
remarkably corroded and prodigiously reduced in size, 
while others were in a wonderful state of preserva. 
tion. Minute drawings of all these fragments have 
been engraven for Dr. Marcet’s interesting account 
of this case, and occupy a large folding plate, with 
forty figures. The most remarkable object is a large 
blade, which has suffered almost no corrosion, and 
bears the words “ cust-steel,” and the cutler’s name, 
“ Bateman.” Another of the figures represents a 
horse-lancet; another a lieutenant’s uniform-buttons 
and other ten figures exhibit what appear to have 
been the silver oval buttons which sometimes orna- 
ment the handles of knives, 

It is impossible to read the preceding statements, 
without receiving from them,a deep impression of 
the singular wisdom and unfathomable skill with 
which the Almighty las adapted the human frame 
to resist the destructive action of extraneous bodies, 
We are all sufficiently disposed to admire the wonders 
of creation, but these wonders are in general so 
often presented to us, that their influence over the 
mind is gradully enfeobled; and though we utter the 
words, and often feel the sentiment of strong acmira- 
tion, yet the heart has made no real acquisition, no 
now principle of love has been implanted, no spring 
has been opened from which we can draw, in the 
absence of new excitements to wonder. When euch 
extraordinary facts, however, as those before us come 
under our notice, we onght to ponder tliom in our 
minds, and elicit from them every spark of piety which 
they are fitted to yield. Were the ablest physiolo- 
gist asked tho question, what would be the influence 
on the human frame of a large sharp pin, or needle, 
taken into the stomach? he would no doubt an- 
swer, that if it remained there it would torment the 
patient with insufferable pain; atid after producing 
inJammation, might terminate in gangrene, and carry 
off the sufferer, Nothing, indeed, but a knowledge 
of the fact, could induce him to believe that this 
sharp body is often carried through the coat of the 
stomach, and will find its way to the surface of the 
body, contrary even to the action of gravity, avoiding 
earefully all the vital parts, and at last making an 
opening for its escape by an inflammatory action of 
the surface. Still less could he believe that a patient 
might enjoy tolerable health for years, while his 
stomach was filled with more than twenty blades 
and handles of clasp-knives, some of which were 
actually sticking in, and lying across the lower in- 
testine. Analogous to this singular power of the 
living principle is the action of the gizzards of birds, 
which, by their power of trituration, &c. are able to 
pulverise solid glass, and even to flatten bullets and 
cylindews of metal taken into the stomach. 
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LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
The Critics Criticised, by the author of Hampden in 


in the West Indies, ? 
Bubbles from the Brunnen: an Account 6f a Resi- 
dence at some of the Fashionable Watering Places in 
Germany. 
Napotean Bonaparte’s Mornrr.—The first part of the 
forthcoming work, by the Duchess of Abrantes, entitled, 
“ The Celebrated Women of all Countries,” to be pub- 
lished on the 10th inst., will include a very curious 
account cf Madame Letiza Bonaparte, the mother of 
Napoleon. Great expectations are entertained in the 
literary world, of the interest and importance of this 
undertaking, which is to be continued on the Ist of 
every succeeding month, in parts of the octavo size, at 
3s, bu, each of which is to contain four fine portraits 
and memoirs, A splendid folio edition, at 10s, 6d., 
each part, is also to be published on the sume day, with 
portraits four times the size. 

A series of Sermons on Good Principle and Good 
Breeding, by the Ettrick Shepherd. 

The Letters and Journals of a gentleman filling a 
judicial situatisn at Swan River, by Martin Doyle. 

National Education as it exists in Prussia; translated 
from the report of M. Victor Cousin, by Sarah Austin. 

= 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


A Residence in the West Indies and America, by 
Lieut. Colonel St. Clair, 2 vols. 8vo.—Delolme on the 
Constitution, by W. H. Hughes, M. P. 8vo.—Dictionary 
of the Arts of Life, by Sir R. Philips, 8vo.—On the 
Round Towers of Ireland, by H. O’Brien, 8vo.—Ren- 
nie’s Hand-Book of Gardening, 18mo.—Kennie’s Alpha- 
bet of Medical Botany, 18mo.—Village Walks, from 
Real Eife, by the author of Sophia de Lissau, 18mo. 
--Life and Works of Robert Burns, edited by Allan 
Cunningham, Vel. I. (containing Life), 12mo.--The 
Works of Jonathan Edwards, with an Essay by H. 
Rogers, Memoir by Dwight, &c, 2 vols, inp. 8vo.— 
Witberforce’s View of Christianity, with a Memoir by 
the Rev. T. Price, 18mo.—A popular View of the 
Correspondency between the Mosaic Ritual and tie 
Facts and Doctrines of the Christian Religion, by the 
Rev. W. Greswell, 8vo.—Transactions of the Natural 
History Society of Northumberland, Vol. IL. Part I.— 
A Hebrew, Chalidee, and English Lexicon, by Selig 
Newman, 8vo.—N.ne Years of an Actor’s Life, by R. 
Dyer, 8vo.—-The Doctor, 2 vols. post 8vo.—Rev. R. 
Hobart’s Analysis of Butler’s Analogy, 12mo.—H. 
More’s Strictures on Female Education, 12n10.—Tier- 
vey’s History of Arundel, 2 vols, royal 8vo. plates. 
Pictures of Private Life, secor.d series, by Sarah Stick- 
ney.—Memorials of a Tour in some Parts of Greece, 
chiefly poetical, by R. M. Milnes, 8vo.—Tales and 
Popular Fictions, by Thomas Keightly, 12mo. 


—>— 


Madame Belzoni.—It is reported, and we hope with 
truth, that a pension is about to be bestowed on the 
companion and widow of the intrepid traveller Belzoni. 
Our readers, who remember our zealous endeavour to 
effect something in her favour several years ago, and 
the partial success attending the effort, will we are 
sure, rejoice with us in thinking that the temporary 
relief is likely to be followed by a permanent provision. 
London Literary Gazette. ‘ 
* We congratulate the literary and scientific world, 
saysa London paper, oa the safe arrival of Lieut. 
Burnes of the East India service, from his perilous 
travels over the hitherto long unexplored regions which 
lie northward between the Indus and Oxus rivers, 
The latter river embraces in the range of its once fa- 
mous valleys, and now wide wilderness, a track which 
Tartarian annals have filled with remembrances of the 
deepest interest. Mr. Burnes was sent on the expedi- 
tion by our government, about three years ago, fur the 
purpose of visiting the different native tribes, (a service 
of no small danger) and bringing back accounts of 
their present manners, customs, mutual relations, &c. 


the Nineteenth Centary. ]This he has accomplished with a persevering intrepidi- 


Travels in Norway, by Routes not usually taken by 
English Travellers. 

Continuation of White's Natural History of Sel- 
bourne, from the unpublished papers and jonrnals of 
Mr. White. 

On the Effects of minute doses of Mercury in combi- 
mation with the appropriate Treatment of various 
Diseases, &c. by Dr. Wilson Philip. 

The Life and Campaigns of General Sir John Moore. 

A seccnd series of Jesse's Gleanings in Natural 


A Posthumous Work’ by Monk Lewis, being the 


ty, and a patience of research, worthy of his country 
and of his errand. Besides the main objects of civili- 
zation, and probably future commercial views, we an- 
ticipate, when the work is published, to have lights for 
the historian; in which we may find corroborating 
proofs of the accuracy of Mr. Ranking’s learned de- 
ductions concerning the ancient people of that country, 
which he has set forth so ingeniously and ably in his 
splendid work on the “History of the Mougols and 
Tartars.” Wo may say, with a warrantable pride, 
that eur travellers form some of the brightest rays in 
the glory of England, 





New Amertcan Pubdlications. 


The Heiress, a novel, 2 vols. 12mo. New York» 
Harpers & Brother. 

Darnley, or the Field.of the Cloth of Gold, by the 
author of Richelieu, 2d American edition, teing the 
35th and 36th vols.of the Library of Select Novels, 
Same publishers, 

The Book of Nature, by Dr. J. M. Good, abridged, 
adapted to youth. Boston: Allen and 'Ticknor. 

The Evlogium delivered on the character of the 
late Wm. Wilberforce, by David Paul Brown, Pams« 
phlet, Carey & Hart. 

Mr. ‘Tanner is making arrangements for publishing, 
as speedily as the nature of the work will admit, a new 
and much improved edition of his large and excellent 
Map of the United States. 

An English version, by an American lady, of Man- 
zoni’s celebrated novel, “ Promessi Sposi,” or the Be. 
trothed, has just been published at New York. 


—>— 


A NEW TRAVELLER IN AMERICA, 


By the late arrivals from England we have received 
two large and handsome volumes published in London 
in February, entitled “ Narrative of a Tour in North 
America ; comprising Mexico, the mines of Real del 
Monte, the United States, and the British Colonies, 
with an Excursion to Cuba. By Henry Tudor, Esgq., 
Barrister at Law.’ ‘Mr, Tudor has pagssd several 
years in Egypt and other countries of the old world. 
He is qualified to turn his travels to account, for he 
appears to have received'a good education, and not to 
be deficient in the spirit of adventure. His account of 
the United Stetes, though it possesses little of novelty 
to our citizens, is candid and favourable to our self 
esteem; it is not, however, deficient in caustic remarks, 
He thinks we chew too much. tobacco, talk too much 
in Congress, are too proud of our institutions, and that 
the President ought not to smoke a short pipe; but 
when he gets to Mexico, and experiences the delights 
of travelling there, with its accompaniments of poor 
posadas, bad stages, and worse roads, he declares that 
we * possess more spirit in our little fingers, than can 
be found in the entire body of the lawless republicans 
of Mexico.” It is our present design to publish entire 
his tour to Mexico and Cuba, and to give copious ex- 
tracts from his travels among us, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 





Double number. In order to complete the 3d 
and 4th volumes of the “ Library” during the 
present year, we shall publish two numbers to- 
gether next week ; one or two repetitions of 
double numbers will bring the volumes to a 
close with the year. The Black Watch affords 
a favourable opportunity for this, as it is of such 
absorbing interest that most readers will be glad 
of the opportunity of perusing it without the 
usual delay. 





Richard Heber’s Library. This great col- 
lection of rare and curious books is now ascer- 
tained to amount to 65,000 volumes in England, 
and half as many more on the continent, 90,000 
are to be sold at auction in London, ere long, 
and we trust the Girard College and other pub- 
lic institutions will, as has been proposed, send 
an agent to make purchases. Such opportuni- 
ties rarely occur. This collection of books is 
said to have cost Mr. Heber over $600,000! 
It was his ambition to amass such a library as 
no private person before him had ever amassed. 
He began in his tenth year, and continued his 
labours till his death, in his fifty-ninth. His 
library is a general one, that is, confined to no 
particular departments, though very rich in the 
lore of ancient Greece, and Rome, philology, 
&c. Mr. Dibdin is now making the catalogue, 
and we shall keep the public advised of the 
probable time of sale. 
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